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THE CORPORATE LIFE OF SCHOOL 



J. J. FINDLAY 
Manchester, England 



A striking change can be witnessed in the attitude which 
English and American teachers display in regard to each other's 
professional work. Twenty years ago no one in England 
thought that there was anything to learn about school craft by 
crossing the water ; and I fancy that within even a shorter period 
similar skepticism was prevalent on the other side. The change 
is delightful, and its benefits could be illustrated from many 
points of view. 

But there are dangers attending this new study: it is all too 
easy for people to run about and "visit" schools for a month or 
two, gain fleeting impressions of what shows on the surface, and 
return with the idea that by these easy, butterfly methods they 
have appreciably assisted their own powers or insight At the 
present moment in England one is constantly hearing proposals 
defended on the ground that "this is the American plan," just as 
twelve years ago some reformers expected their ideas to be at 
once welcomed because "Germany" was in favor of them. I 
need not dwell on the falsity of such statements, or the weakness 
of the logic; but it would be worth while to consider the right 
way of going about the business of foreign travel. 

One suggestion must suffice just now: the traveling teacher 
needs to seek out the distinctive features of the country he visits — 
he must know something of their history, their tendencies, their 
ideals, their traditions, and then he can inquire: What, on the 
basis of these elements, are the special characteristic features 
of the school system? As are the people, so are the schools; if 
they in their political, social life have done anything of worth, 
the reflection of that will appear in the school system — not 
perhaps in the books on education, for they often exhibit 
nothing more than training-college "shop," written by men who, 
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to equip themselves for their task, forsake the common life of 
the people and produce work largely out of touch with the real 
forces affecting the nation and its teachers. 

To apply this criticism to the English secondary school: 
When a foreigner, German or American, comes to such a 
school, he goes into the classes, has a little talk with some of the 
teachers ; admires this lesson, emphatically does not admire some 
other lessons ; talks a little about the place of the classics or the 
advantage of science teaching; sees a cricket or football match 
and compares it with baseball. Then he has come to the end of 
the story ? No, in my opinion he has scarcely begun ! I do not 
say that such an experience is without profit; interchange of 
ideas, the novelty of meeting colleagues in a profession who 
speak the same language, but work on different methods, 
is always refreshing, but I do say that such a visit gives 
the traveler little insight into the distinctive qualities, good or 
bad, that make the English schoolboy and his teacher what they 
are. 

I am going to try and illustrate what I mean by treating of 
one aspect of school life, viz., the school as a society. I believe 
that it is on this side of things that England has something to 
offer that is worth studying, that the English schools, without 
any philosophy to guide them, were compelled by the conditions 
of the age and were assisted by the genius of a few great 
teachers, to attain to principles that will stand the test of time, 
since they are universal in their character. 

It must be premised, for fear of misunderstanding that the 
social life and ideals which demanded the English secondary 
school (i. e., "public" school in the special sense) were those of 
the middle and upper classes. The uncultivated artisan and laborer 
were only beginning to realize the need of elementary schooling, 
so no question arose of popular secondary education. New popu- 
lar secondary schools have recently sprung up in the large 
towns, and they are going to play a great part among us, but the 
principles of which I write had another origin, and have scarcely 
had time to be adapted to the novel circumstances of these new 
secondary "municipal" schools. Now the fact that these "public" 
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schools bear to some extent the marks of caste has, I am aware, 
led to prejudices in the eyes of American students. They have 
been unwilling to believe that sound truth can be discovered 
under conditions which suggests aristocracy. But this is a 
serious error; if Arnold of Rugby and Thring of Uppingham 
have nothing to teach us, then we should be equally justified in 
refusing to learn from the story of education at Athens and 
Sparta. I should not refer to this except that I know it to have 
been a stumbling-block to some of my American friends. I, 
with them, am a man of the people, and hold no terms with those 
who try to maintain class distinctions. But the student and the 
historian must distinguish what is accidental and temporary 
from what is inherent. The principles that inspired Arnold and 
his contemporaries were not based on caste, but on experience 
of human nature, of adolescent nature and its needs. 

Their work lay in the boarding-schools. How it came to 
pass that boarding-school education played so great a part in 
England is interesting, anyway. I went into it a good many 
years ago, 1 but the scope of these pages will not permit of the 
digression here. Suffice it to say that in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, almost all the flower of the country's youth 
between 14 and 18 was collected in these boarding-establish- 
ments, and that some of the teachers, nay many of them, were 
stirred by the moral impulses of the day to study the mental 
and moral nature of these lads and to work out by experience a 
plan of education to answer to their needs. Thus was evolved a 
set of ideas, a type of training, an attitude toward school life, 
which, I repeat, is the chief distinctive element offered by us for 
the foreigner to study, on the side of internal school life, as apart 
from problems of educational politics. 

One more caveat before we reach our proper theme. It is true 
that these ideas and methods were worked out in boarding- 
schools, and it may be thought on that account they are only appli- 
cable to that form of highly artificial society where scholars are 
segregated apart from family surroundings. But while it is true 

1 Ueber d. Entwickelung des hoheren Schulwesens England* (Doktor Dis- 
sertation ; Teubner, Leipzig, 1893). 
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that many of the special devices adopted in English "public 
schools" are local and specific, the main principles that lay back 
of Arnold's mind were far broader in their application. The 
fact that the scholars were wholly with their teachers, month 
after month, was the one fact that enabled a teacher to make a 
thorough study of boy nature. The boarding-institution is cer- 
tainly not a type to be imitated for the general purposes of 
schooling, but the history of schools shows us how greatly the 
study of education has been advanced where teachers of insight 
have lived wholly among children. And one remarkable fact 
about this English movement is that the essential features of 
corporate life, as worked out under the artificial conditions of 
boarding-life, have been transferred and are now being more 
and more transferred to secondary day-schools, as I shall hope to 
show in a subsequent article. 

We are familiar enough today — or at any rate you in 
America are sufficient familiar — with the conception of social 
efficiency as an end of education. The new pedagogy is shot 
through and through with this idea: we realize that the child 
must be fitted by school experience to serve social ends rather 
than individual ends, and the newer experiments in curricula, 
those of John Dewey above all, offer most daring attempts to 
put this matter to the proof. Sociology is going to lay hold of 
the school, and in course of time will transform the teacher's 
ideals and his machinery also. Now this entire field of thought 
was, of course, a closed book to Arnold and his fellow-school- 
men, but I venture to assert that in their practice they reached 
conclusions which stand very fairly in line with the social ideals 
of our newer pedagogy. So far as the curriculum is concerned, 
their achievements were slight, but they found matters of 
greater concern than curricula or method — they lived and moved 
in a society, in a community of boys, and the problem which 
pressed upon their minds was, How shall this society here and 
now be so organized as to grow, healthy and wisely, accord- 
ing to its present stage of development? Without calling it by 
that name, they were at work on a problem of genetic psychol- 
ogy, and Were anticipating, by fifty years, the problem that Stan- 
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ley Hall has illuminated in his great work on Adolescence. 
What they saw was that this youngster was pre-eminently 
influenced by the social environment of his fellows, far more 
than by the direct teaching or suggestion of the schoolmaster; 
hence they placed, and still place, lighter value upon curricula 
than upon corporate life. 

A few lines must suffice to summarize the principles which 
flowed out of the extensive practice of these schoolmasters. 
First of all they saw that the school society demanded leader- 
ship; although only five or six years might part the youngest 
from the oldest scholar, there existed within these years many 
stages of capacity, and the inferior stages are as ready to be led 
and to obey as the superior are ready to take the lead and to 
command. They found that, without plan or oversight, the 
school community divides itself invariably into such ranks, and 
the stronger take control, exactly as in any other "barbarian" 
community. Instead of suppressing this tendency they recog- 
nized it; they helped by regulation to insure that the leaders 
should be moral and intelligent as well as strong in physique and 
in will, and also to insure that the range of authority of these 
leaders should be limited so as to prevent the excesses of 
tyranny. 

Secondly, they recognized that the large school community 
was too large to afford adequate interest and oversight of the 
individual scholar; he needs the society of his fellows, but he 
needs a comparatively narrow circle of friends and acquaint- 
ances, who make a society of their own, belonging to the greater 
world of the school as a whole and get bound to each other in 
more intimate fashion. Hence the development of what is 
known as the "House System," with its House tutor, a member 
of the staff, its House prefects or monitors (members usually 
of the Sixth Form), and its younger boys. 

Under this system, every scholar leads a double life. In 
lesson hours he is taught in a class with classmates of the same 
intellectual attainments, but he changes his class from one term 
or from one school year to another ; in the House however he is 
a fixture during his entire school life. His House tutor is a per- 
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manent guide and authority, and soon gets to know the lad 
better than any class teacher can know him ; and the environment 
of his comrades of the House, who feed and sleep and play with 
him, is usually a determining factor in his development. Stu- 
dents of social organisms will recognize many parallels to this 
idea in the history of other communities — military, reformatory, 
and the like. Doubtless the House system lends itself to certain 
abuses, but experience has shown that, at its best, it offers admi- 
rable opportunities for the exercise of social activities such as are 
congenial to the young adolescent. For the heart of 
the matter surely lies in the fact that the things that mat- 
ter most to a human life are those that present immediate 
ends to be struggled for and achieved here and now; the ideals 
of a curriculum may indeed be nobly conceived by the teacher 
and may be felt by him to be of pressing importance, but to the 
scholar they are remote, and often, at the early stages of 
endeavor, present merely a grind and drudgery as elements of 
distasteful studies. But in games, in athletics, in house manage- 
ment and discipline, problems are in the direct line of vision; 
right and wrong are presented for choice at every turn and the 
boy grows to manhood with a sense of power and readiness to 
accept responsibilities, with a sense of social values, and a readi- 
ness to fall into line and play his part, now in the ranks as a 
private, now in the forefront as a leader. 

Arnold's special place in the establishment of these principles 
was not merely that he himself reorganized such a community 
at Rugby, and by his personal qualities trained men and boys 
in large numbers to live the right kind of life, but that (without 
being a professional philosopher) he had the power, far beyond 
his fellow-teachers, of thinking out the situation and of putting 
the practice into clearly expressed theory. 

I have contrasted the emphasis which was laid by Arnold 
and his friends upon corporate life as an object of immediate at- 
tainment, with the more distant ends which are held in view by 
"reformers" at the present day, who think rather of reform in 
curricula and method as the means by which social efficiency is 
to be attained. We should however go astray if we regarded 
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these men, and above all Arnold himself, as indifferent to a 
wider outlook over adult society. Indeed, to the general student, 
Arnold is equally distinguished as a practical idealist in the 
field of politics and of history. He may indeed be regarded as 
the forerunner of that group of social reformers, liberal in 
politics, broad in theology, and intensely warm in popular 
sympathies, who did so much for the England of the '70's and 
'8o's. Indeed his singular merit as a teacher lay in the vital 
connection which he made between the humdrum business of 
school-keeping and the large theater on which his boys were 
going to play their part hereafter. He was indeed a churchman, 
but in his ideal a new church and a new state were to be one, 
both infused with that saving grace of "moral thoughtfulness" 
which was the constant topic of his Rugby chapel sermons. He 
had ever before him a clear social ideal — he did not know the 
term "social efficiency," nor would he have accepted the view of 
life which is held by many who use that term, but his ideal was a 
noble one, and his conception of school was governed thereby 
at every turn. The school to him was a little church and a little 
state in one — a seed-plot from which the young shoots would 
grow, through the necessary stages of development, into citizens 
— citizens of a new England, at once active and devout, loyal to 
their ideals, prompt in control both of themselves and others, 
submissive to law, both human and divine. Such was the 
theory and the practice; how far has experience borne him out? 
How far has this public-school system really borne fruit, so that 
one can say: Here is an educational experiment, based on 
understanding of facts of human nature, aiming toward a 
definite ideal, which did actually in a measure succeed? It is my 
belief that the evidence here cannot be questioned by any 
careful student of English social and political life since, say, 
i860. This evidence should not be connected solely, or chiefly, 
with Arnold's own work, though the accounts given by Stanley 
in his Life of Arnold are familiar enough; but it is far more 
important, although more difficult, to estimate the effects of 
school influence upon the thousands of young men who since 
1850 have been sent out year by year from some fifty of these 
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well-known institutions, taking the lead in almost every depart- 
ment of professional, social, political, and imperial life. I 
add "imperial" advisedly because it is in the affairs of empire, 
rather than those of the province, that the peculiar training of 
these schools has found scope. The boarding-school severs the 
lad from provincial ties ; Rugby is in Warwickshire and lies near 
Birmingham, but these facts have no relation to its history or 
influence. By detaching the boy from local ties, the school is 
inevitably drawn to find a field for patriotism in the larger 
sphere of nation and of empire. India has been governed by 
public-school boys and has surely been well governed. And the 
empire has needed thousands of servants of a like quality in 
many less-conspicuous dependencies. The names of hundreds 
of such men, little known outside their own sphere, are treasured 
in the records of Clifton, of Marlborough, of Harrow, and the 
young boys who enter these schools are early imbued with the 
tradition of public service that laid its hand upon their fathers. 
If the term "social efficiency" means anything, it is surely well 
illustrated here by the genuine service to humanity rendered in 
facts of governing responsibility by the class of men who were 
trained in these traditions. 

An American will at once detect the dark side to this picture. 
England sent this choice flower of its culture to help the cause 
of England in foreign fields; meanwhile the soil of England 
itself was neglected. The public-school boy despises local poli- 
tics, often despises his own city and his father's provincial 
interests. He thinks it honorable to be a magistrate in an 
obscure Hindoo province, while he would despise a seat on the 
Council Board of an English city. Hence the people's children 
who have grown up under another system of education; the 
artisan and laborer, who have learned their power and are 
beginning to realize their destiny in the state are in an alien 
camp. Quite recently there has been published a volume of 
essays, 2 which shows how deeply this cleavage between class and 
class is affected by cleavage in educational systems, and it 
would almost seem as if these "Public" schools, with their noble 

2 The Public Schools from Within (Constable), London, 1906. 
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traditions and fine organization were to serve in the future rather 
as a bulwark for class privilege than as a nursery of noble virtues. 
Hence it is worth while to consider how far these principles of 
corporate life can be found to operate under other conditions, 
apart from the special circumstances of the boarding-school in 
which they first found expression. To that question a good 
many minds have addressed themselves during the last thirty 
years. It was the first pedagogical question that I had to 
encounter when I commenced to teach, and I soon found that 
men of great experience, trained in the school of Arnold, were 
at work upon it. In due course I was enabled, as a headmaster, 
to try my own hand; and I can offer some evidence that these 
principles of corporate life are of the universal nature which I 
have described them to be, that they can be put into practice in a 
democratic country, in a municipal high school, quite as usefully 
as in the older boarding-schools. I propose in a second article 
to describe this movement, and therewith to show how its 
development in the city day-school has led on to another prob- 
lem of reform, viz., the relation of the parent to the school. 

Although I have written from the English standpoint, I hope 
that what I put forward may be regarded as sufficiently "uni- 
versal" in its character to deserve consideration by American 
teachers. While writing this article I have read with great 
interest a number of articles in The School Review which show 
how from different points of view you are thrashing out the 
problem of corporate life. You have made many experiments in 
school cities;" I have just read the account — and criticism — by 
W. G. Bagley in his Classroom Management (Macmillan, 1907), 
but I cannot be satisfied either with his criticism or with the idea 
as worked out in American elementary schools. When Mr. 
Bagley turns his mind to the problem of social psychology in 
the school society, he will give us an exposition as valuable as 
the brilliant work he has done in portions of the two books he 
has now produced. You are troubled in the high schools with 
the problem of the school fraternity. If this were the place I 
should like to show how clearly Mr. W. B. Owen's article 
{School Review, September, 1906) brings to the fore the need 
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for some such organization as I describe under the title of the 
"House System." I agree with him that the secret fraternity 
should be forbidden ; but in his concluding sentence he points out 
that some solution must be evolved. I have shown how Arnold 
and his contemporaries solved the problem for a certain grade of 
English schools; I hope in a second article to show how these 
and other principles may help toward a solution in schools of all 
types; for it must be accepted as the first axiom in modern 
pedagogy that the school is a social institution and as such must 
be permitted to work out its special mode of social life and thus 
achieve its ends both for the individual and for the community. 



